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on that memorable occasion acknowledged in him their
inspiration and their voice, he was listened to with far
more suspicion than conviction. More than once a
motion was lost for no other reason than because it was
supported by the Count of Mirabeau. The Court, says
a contemporary, saw in him only a demagogue, the
nobility a renegade, the majority of the Commons an
unprincipled adventurer, alliance with whom was both
discreditable and dangerous.

As soon as the privileged orders had withdrawn
to their separate chambers they proceeded to "verify
their powers." Had the Commons done the same, the
question whether the Estates were to sit as one Assembly
representing the whole French nation, or as three co-
ordinate chambers representing three distinct orders,
would have been solved in a way fatal to all hope of
reform. But the deputies of the Third Estate prudently
decided that until their powers were verified, which
could only be done by the united Assembly, they were
but a meeting of private individuals. They accordingly
avoided all action as a corporate body. True to his
system of self-advertisement, Mirabeau lost no oppor-
tunity of making his voice heard; but his boast that it
was he who persuaded the Commons to persevere in
their masterly inactivity is quite inconsistent with his
bitter complaints of the disfavour and jealousy with
which everything he said was received.

By the end of the month the Third Estate were
growing weary of inaction, and when he moved
(May 27) that " the clergy should be invited to join
them in the name of the God of peace and the national
welfare," the motion was carried. Yet on the 29thT